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Consignment, in the wider sense, denotes the delivery of goods to a carrier for transmission to a party in another place; this use of the' word is most common in the case of oversea transit. In the narrow sense, the word means the delivery of goods to a mercantile agent or factor for the special purpose of being sold by him at the best advantage.

Consistory (Latin consistorium), properly a place of assembly, but particularly applied to the privy council or cabinet of the Roman emperor. The form of the imperial consistory passed into the Christian Church. In the Roman Catholic Church the word is almost solely used in connection with the Papal Consistory, in which the pope presides over the college of cardinals. In England the word is used to denote the spiritual court.

Console, in architecture, is a projecting stone, resembling a bracket, employed in the dressing of apertures. It flanks and seems to support the weight of the cornice and architrave, and is finished in the form of a scroll. It is a familiar feature .of the richer orders. The term is also applied to a table made to sit against a wall.

Consolidation Act is a statute which collects and arranges in orderly form all previous enactments dealing with a specific subject. See CODE; STATUTES.

Consols, a contracted form of Consolidated Annuities, constitute the main portion of the British national debt. Between 1750 and 1757 several acts were passed consolidating different kinds of stocks into joint stocks of annuities, the greater part of which bore interest at 3 per cent., though some were at a higher rate.

Consonance is a combination of notes which can sound together without the harshness produced by beats. See SOUND; Music.

Consonant.   See Alphabet; Phonetics.

Consort is the name given in Great Britain to the wife or husband of a reigning king or queen. A queen consort, or wife of a reigning king, is always a subject of her husband, though she is entitled to certain privileges. Practice has varied with regard to the husband of a reigning queen. To Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, the husband of Queen Victoria, special precedent was accorded after the Queen, and in 1857 he received the title of Prince Consort.

Conspiracy may be defined as 'an agreement of two or more to do an unlawful act or to do a lawful act by unlawful means.' It is the agreement that constitutes the offence, and the fact that the purpose has not been carried into effect is immaterial. A plurality

of persons is essential, and it is further necessary that they should have a single and united aim differentiating them from mere joint delinquents. Thus, if two persons agree that on a certain day they will take a walk together over another person's land, they could not be called conspirators, because the carrying out of their intention would nowise differ in nature and result from a separate trespass by each alone. But if their object in going together was to overpower the owner of the land, should he attempt to maintain his legal rights, then they might be regarded as conspirators.

In modern times the question has chiefly attracted attention in connection with trade disputes. The judges formerly took the view that all combinations of employees or workmen, especially of the latter where the purpose was to raise wages, were conspiracies in restraint of trade. The law in the United States is such that trade unions, employers' federations, strikes, and lockouts cannot be attacked or prevented on the ground of conspiracy.

Constable, (Latin constabulus), the title o( an ancient officer, originally of high military rank, but now generally an officer of the peace. Under Napoleon, the constable was the fifth of the great dignitaries of the empire. The high constable of England appears shortly after the Conquest as the seventh great omcei of the crown. In 1521, the office became forfeit, and has never since been granted except for a special ceremony of state. For the police constable, see POLICE.

Constable, Archibald (1774-1827), Scottish publisher, came first into prominence as the publisher of the Edinburgh Review (1802), whose contributors he paid at the then unheard-of rate of twenty-five guineas per sheet. He had a share in the publication of Sir Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border and the Lay of the Last Minstrel; and published the greater part of Scott's novels. In 1812 the firm (Constable & Co.) bought the copyright and stock of the Encyclopedia, Britannica. In 1826 the failure of their London agents involved Constable and his partner in bankruptcy. His last publication was his Miscellany, begun in 1827. Consult his Life by his son.

Constable, John (1776-1837), English landscape painter and leader of modern art, the son of a miller, was born in Suffolk, where he had opportunities of watching the movement of clouds, changes of wind, and play of light on water and foliage, and where he sketched them assiduously. Entering the Royal Academy schools (1799), he tried his